Video Art Goes 
State of the Art 


An artist and an engineer 
create a new wave of digital video effects 


One of the realities of the video world 
is that facilities must devote their 
equipment and staff to paying clients. 
Another reality of the video world is that 
video artists often find the latest state- 
of-the-art “toys” out of their reach. 

Over the years, video artists have 
made significant contributions to pro- 
duction, especially through their early 
adoption of small-format video, And, 
facilities have made significant creative 
contributions to equipment research and 
development through their dialog with 
manufacturers and practical use of the 
hardware. But the two worlds—the 
commercial and artistic—are too often 
perceived as mutually exclusive. 

What happens when a video facility 
makes it possible for video artists to get 
their hands on the latest state-of-the-art 
gear? How does such a relationship help 
expand both the facility’s and the artists’ 
creative horizons? 


Diane Kolyer is the managing editor of 
Videography. 
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by Diane Kolyer 


A still from Winkler and Sanborn’s Act III. 


A facility person, Dean Winkler, and a 
video art person, John Sanborn, joined 
forces in 1982 and one award-winning 
result was the video art piece Act III. 
Recipient of a VPA 1984 Monitor Award 
for special effects, Act Ill brings a whole 
new perspective to the use and applica- 
tion of digital video effects. 

The story of the Winkler/Sanborn col- 
laboration is more than the story of 
artists at work. Their work as artists has 
contributed a great deal to their com- 
mercial careers. And the place where 
artistic and commercial concerns cross 
paths—in the case of Act Il at least—is 
VCA Teletronics, a New York postpro- 
duction facility with a unique commit- 
ment to R&D. 

Winkler and Sanborn come together 
from opposite ends of the video produc- 
tion spectrum: Winkler’s education and 
background is in engineering, while 
Sanborn originally studied fine art and 
filmmaking. Now an established video 
artist and director, Sanborn works on 
commercial projects to support his artis- 
tic ventures. Winkler, who is senior 


design engineer at Teletronics, is also 
involved with computer graphics and 
optical services at the facility. His inter- 
est in video art can be traced back to his 
college and graduate school years at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, in 
Troy, New York, 

As an engineering student at a school 
that he terms “hostile” to the arts in gen- 
eral, Winkler worked with the likes of 
video artists Vibeke Sorensen and Tom 
DeWitt, among others, developing RPI’s 
Video Synthesis Lab. This forum for the 
meeting of artists and technicians pro- 
vided a model for Winkler’s involvement 
in video today. “The engineers would 
help develop the technology, and the 
artists would help develop what it was 
needed for,” explains Winkler. “Together 
we would make tapes. As it turned out, 
the engineers and the artists fought 
quite a bit, and my principle role was to 
mediate everything.” By his own admis- 
sion, Winkler likes to be “a little of both,” 
and his position at Teletronics permits 
him to be just that. 

Winkler spends a good deal of his time 
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working on projects such as Act I] at the 
facility: “The first question that I asked 
when was interviewing with Teletronics 
was, ‘Do you mind if I come in and play 
with the toys on my own time?’ And they 
actually thought it was a great idea— 
that here was a design engineer who 
wanted to come in and use the things he 
would be designing for other people.” 

In addition to his engineering work at 
Teletronics, Winkler has turned out a 
consistent stream of independent pro- 
duct, including two music videos for 
Laurie Anderson. His partnership with 
Sanborn dates back to 1982, when the 
pair met at Siggraph and decided to work 
together. Out of that initial meeting 
came Big Electric Cat, a video piece set to 
music by Adrian Belew which makes 
innovative use of the Quantel DPE- 
5000, The fact that Quantel has used the 
clip to show off its machine's capabilities 
is a measure not only of the tape’s aes- 
thetic success but of its technical 
achievements as well. 

If Big Electric Cat was a showcase for the 
Quantel, then Act III, the team’s second 
collaboration, pays homage to the ADO. 


Philip Glass’ daughter in the opening of Act III. 


October 1984 


“It’s funny, but everyone thinks a lot of 
the effects in Act III are Mirage effects,” 
says Sanborn, “because we created 
things that look spherical and somewhat 
plastic in their appearance. In fact, it’s 
just a real articulate use of the ADO.” 
The ADO, DPE-5000 and Grass Valley 
300 switcher are the technological stars 
of Act III, which is basically a melange of 
electronically-generated imagery set to 
music composed by Philip Glass. 

“There’s no narrative in Philip's 
music,” explains Winkler. “There’s the 
ability for the listener to enter a trance 
state. We tried to do the same thing with 
the video, where there’s no narrative 
plot, but there’s a visual development.” 
Although abstract, the piece contains 
narrative elements—a young woman 
shown gazing out a window at the 
beginning and end suggests that the vis- 
ual abstractions are part of her day- 
dreams. 

Both Sanborn and Winkler describe 
their work as striking a balance between 
the narrative and the abstract. The open- 
ing shot shows Glass’ daughter standing 
at a window through which is seen two- 
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Exploding cubes, developed for Act III, now show up in commercial work. 


dimensional shapes spinning against a 
flat.background. Ina visual progression, 
the two-dimensional shapes become 
three-dimensional shapes, which then 
fly through three-dimensional space and 
explode. All the abstract imagery was 
created using the switcher and ADO. 
Howl and trail effects were added with 
the Quantel. 

Sanborn and Winkler spent over 300 
hours on line at Teletronics creating Act 
III. Describing the process of working on 
the piece, Sanborn says that “it’s a matter 
of finding a visual metaphor for what you 
want to do and creating out of the hard- 
ware something that, aesthetically, is 
both successful in accomplishing your 
goal, and challenging in that it’s never 
been seen before.” Courtesy of Teletron- 
ics, Winkler and Sanborn were free to 
spend countless hours developing the 
technological means to their aesthetic 
ends. The Teletronics management has a 
progressive and, therefore, benevolent 
outlook on Winkler’s outside work. As 
Winkler puts it, “Those 300 hours are 
sort of written off as R&D. 

“Act Il has become our sales demo,” he 


Shadow effect used for a Laurie Anderson video. 
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Matting in background and creating shadows for a spot for Johnson Controls. 


continues. “A lot of the things that John 
and I developed in Act II I train the other 
editors to do.” Winkler cites several 
examples of ADO moves which then 
became incorporated into commercial 
work at Teletronics. A move that 
Winkler calls “exploding cubes” took him 
and Sanborn three days to perfect. “We 
are now able to do exploding cubes for a 
client in about an hour,” says Winkler. 
“The R&D time paid off—a lot of that 
300 hours on Act II] was spent figuring 
things out.” 

Winkler is especially pleased with an 
ADO technique they developed to create 
shadow effects in Act III. The effect has 
since found its way into Winkler’s music 
videos for Laurie Anderson as well as 
numerous TV commercials. One com- 
mercial in particular, for Johnson Con- 
trols (shown frequently during the 
Summer Olympics), called for matting 
backgrounds around the live image of a 
hot air balloon. The shadow is worked 
into the backgrounds to create the realis- 
tic effect of the balloon passing over- 
head. “I like to help clients who come in 
and don’t really know what the best way 
to accomplish an effect is,” says Winkler 
“1 will get involved in anything, like the 
Johnson Controls thing, if it represents a 
challenge.” 

Watching Act III, one can see that both 
Sanborn and Winkler are turned on by 
an aesthetic challenge. And they have 
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A still from Big Electric Cat. 
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both reaped the rewards of the time 
invested in their projects. For Sanborn, 
Act Ill is the lead piece off his reel, and in 
his words, “the thing that shows that I 
can do spectacular effects work. It scares 
a lot of people away, but it represents the 
cutting edge of technology and aesthe- 
tics. The people who are smart enough 
to realize that, see it.” Apparently, the 
piece makes a good impression. Sanborn 
has been asked by a company called 
Dream Arts, in Honolulu, to produce an 
opening logo for its productions. The 
logo will be a showcase of ADO/Quan- 
tel/Mirage types of effects. “A lot of 
knowledge came out of the direct exper- 
imentation Dean and I did in Act III,” says 
Sanborn , explaining his involvement in 
the Dream Arts project. 

Winkler has experienced similar 
responses to Act III. He feels an art piece 
can be a very effective vehicle to sell 
commercial skills. It occasionally turns 
people off, he says, because “there are a 
lot of different clients out there, from a 
lot of different markets. But more often 
than not, they like it—they can trans- 
cend the context to see the effects qual- 
ity.” Winkler also explains that the look 
of Act Iilis, ina sense, consistent with the 
Teletronics style: “very clean. Clean 
edges and beautiful transitions. You 
don’t see little glitches or things like 
that.” 

When asked what it’s like to team up 


with an engineer, Sanborn is quick to 
point out, “I don’t think of Dean as just 
an engineer. He’s also an artist. | doa lot 
of collaboration, and every time, it’s a 
different facet. With Dean, we're con- 
stantly trying to make things that are 
kinesthetically exciting and challeng- 
ing.” 

The team is currently working on a 
new project, a commission from the 
Computer Museum in Boston. “They 
have a gallery on the fourth floor,” says 
Winkler. “And they said as long as you 
involve the view out the gallery window 
you can do anything you want. They‘re 
going to put monitors on either side of 
the big picture window, with our tape.” 
Teletronics is letting them do this almost 
for free. The museum is putting up a 
nominal amount of money in exchange 
for unlimited hours of manpower and 
use of the facility’s vast hardware lineup. 

Of course, not every video artist has 
this unique relationship with a video 
facility, and not every facility can afford 
to make its talent and technology availa- 
ble to the artist. But the award-winning 
Act Ill clearly demonstrates that such an 
arrangement can be in everybody's best 
interest. As Winkler puts it, “The post- 
production environment needs both the 
art and technology side to work.”"Video 
art followers and hardware engineers 
alike should be eagerly awaiting Winkler 
and Sanborn’s next act. 


Winkler and Sanborn. 
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